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The interest of the book will center, for most readers, in the next 
chapter on the true method of theology. The method of authority 
and the speculative method are acutely reviewed and estimated in 
order to clear the way for an exposition and defense of the experi- 
mental method. No brief summary can give any adequate idea of the 
real valwe of this most timely discussion. It deserves to be carefully 
read, and students and teachers of religion will do well to ponder the 
problem to whose elucidation it is devoted. The trend of the argu- 
ment may be discerned from a passage like the following : 

Protestant dogmatics is the scientific exposition of the Protestant faith. 
Now, the gospel is alone the source and the norm of that faith ; consequently, 
dogmatics cannot draw its content and find its laws outside of the Christian 
revelation legitimizing itself to the consciousness of the believer. In other 
words, no rational philosophy, no human metaphysics, no so-called profane 
science, is qualified to furnish to the Protestant dogmatician the substance of 
his doctrine ; that substance is given to him by his faith formed in the 
school of Christ and under the primordial and continuous activity of the 
gospel. (Pp. 196, 197.) 

The final chapter carries over the principles previously developed 
and applies them to a number of theological topics, such as Chris- 
tology, soteriology, Trinity, etc. Here will be found a brief summary 
of the views commonly taken by Ritschlian writers on the central 
problems of theology. The value of Christ to the believer is found in 
his disclosure of God and in his realization of ideal manhood, and his 
saving work is inseparably bound up with his person. The author 
defends a Trinity of revelation, as opposed to all speculative construc- 
tions of God's inner mystery, and considers the doctrine, in this his- 
torical and economic form of it, to be the crown of Christian dogmatics. 

This book deserves to be warmly commended as a good guide to 
the problems of theology, and even if one should part company with 
the author, he will have occasion to feel that the way to his task has 
been made plain to him. 

George B. Stevens. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 

A HERO'S JOURNAL. 

Mr. Parker 1 edited the London Daily Mail Year-book for 1902, 
and so is probably a London journalist. Whether he is a Methodis 

' The Heart of John Wesley's Journal: With an Introduction by Hugh Price 
Hughes, and an Appreciation of the Journal by Augustine Birrel, K. C. Edited 
by Percy Livingston Parker. Chicago: Revell& Co., 1903. xxx-j- 512 pages. $2. 
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does not appear. His journalistic instinct for news it was which led 
him to make this contribution to the literature appropriately appearing 
in this the second centennial of John Wesley's birth, for the Journal is 
practically unknown to this generation. It was a great little man who 
"cried softly" (p. 94) in that godly clerical household at Epworth two 
hundred years agone. To be sure he was then an infant, but the pos- 
sibilities which make all infants interesting were in his case realized, 
and he is now on the roll of earth's worthies to whom immortality 
belongs. It was a happy thought to condense the four volumes of 
John Wesley's published Journal into this one, and yet the process 
might have been carried still further. Many of the incidents here 
retained are very trivial, and also are so similar, if not identical, that 
their reading is tedious. It would have been a gain to the attractive- 
ness of the volume if the fancy pictures had all been left out. They 
are poor woodcuts of poorer pictures. The portraits of Wesley and 
others, although shocking as "works of art," are appropriate as illustra- 
tions. Our gratitude to Mr. Livingstone is so great, however, that we 
forgive his publishers for so catering to illiteracy. 

We have here not only the heart of John Wesley's journal but the 
heart of Wesley itself. And it is the heart of one who had no occasion 
to fear even the divine inspection. As for the face of man, its owner 
did not know what fear of that was. What a life he led, to be sure, from 
the time when at twenty-seven he visited the jail at Oxford to talk to 
the condemned prisoners down to his closing year, when at eighty-eight 
he preached to thousands ! This life is outlined in his journal, and 
here we have portions of it. The impression he makes is most favor- 
able. At first it was as a bit of conscience -work, in obedience to the 
rules of the Holy Club, that he endeavored to turn men into the ways 
of piety, but afterward in this way to do the will of God was his absorb- 
ing passion. As his spirituality increased his formalism left him and 
work for God was more joyous and satisfying. 

And Wesley was eminently successful. What he aimed at was to 
deepen the spiritual life of English-speaking people in Great Britain 
and Ireland. He did not wish to make any separation between his 
converts and the mother church. He had the broadmindedness of the 
Christian and not the pettymindedness of the sectary. His vision was 
that of a revived church using her splendid inheritances of every kind for 
the spread of righteousness, not of a sect cultivating some peculiarity 
of doctrine or cultus. Thus we find him saying to the "society," as 
he calls the little gatherings of his Converts, at Deptford : " If you 
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are resolved you may have your service in church-hours ; but remem- 
ber from that time you see my face no more." "This struck deep; 
and from that hour I heard no more of separating from the church!" 
(P. 462. cf. pp. 474, 478.) This was in 1787. But most of the early 
Methodists were very common people, illiterate, poor, and unable to 
rise to their founder's height, and so they insisted on separating. 
Besides, they had the feeling that they would do better if they stood 
alone. The gain was theirs. The loss, the heavy loss, fell on the 
church of England. 

This journal reveals the calmness of Wesley amid the continuous 
perils of his preaching tours. He was always on the go, for he cov- 
ered 4,500 miles on horseback every year, and was ready day or night to 
preach. His favorite hour for preaching was 5 a. m., and it was to his 
custom of using that hour that he attributed in part his good health 
(p. 397). More preachers would make the experiment if they were 
assured of a congregation at that hour. These journeys were made dis- 
agreeable by as many perils as the Apostle Paul was ever exposed to ; in 
fact Wesley had a rougher life than that of the great apostle, probably. 
The roads oftentimes were frightful, the weather always more or less 
inclement, road agents not infrequent, interruptions of every kind 
matters of course, and when he finally got to his destination he was 
frequently rudely forbidden to preach in the parish church and had to 
take to the fields, and no sooner had he opened his mouth than he was 
likely to encounter a shower of stones ! Such experiences were com- 
mon with him all his life, for the manners of a British mob are extra- 
ordinarily bad. But Wesley was undeterred by any difficulty or dan- 
ger. He felt himself intrusted with a divine message, and that the 
insults he encountered were really given to the Master whom he served. 
So he bore all with cheerful courage. Never a pluckier man lived than 
John Wesley. 

As you read his Journal you note his changes in ideas and mode of 
life. He began as an aristocrat, a fine specimen of the elegant scholar 
in the church, but constant association with the plain people who 
made up the Methodist " societies " unfitted him, as he says in one 
place, for associating with society people, although he always notes in 
his journal the presence of such at his preachings. He who was the 
greatest field-preacher in England began as so averse to it that he 
says : " I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields .... having been all my life (till very lately) 
so tenacious of every point relating to decency and order, that I should 
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have thought the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done 
in a church" (p. 47). Still all his life field-preaching was a cross to 
him (p. 378). He also began as a great stickler for ritual, and being 
always ready to act according to his conscience, ventured to discipline 
a woman with whom he had been in love for some infraction of church 
order, a proceeding which, probably with perfect propriety, terminated 
his usefulness in Georgia, whither he went in his youth as a missionary 
to the Indians. But he lost all such verdancy after a while. 

Upon the more interesting point of his changes in theology the 
Journal throws but little light. We see him coming under the power 
of the Moravians and then hear no more about them, probably because 
he found their theology too enthusiastic for a man of his cool judg- 
ment. It will always seem strange, however, that John Wesley, the 
scholar, the thinker, the statesman, adopted Arminianism, while George 
Whitefield, the actor rather than the preacher, the abuser of the cooler 
clerics of his day, and altogether a comparative light weight, adopted 
Calvinism. Both men lived under the same influences and had the 
same early training, but by some extraordinary toss-up each received 
exactly the theology which we should say a priori was least fitted to 
him. If the Methodist church were Calvinistic we could easily forgive 
Lady Huntington for enveigling Whitefield into her " Connexion ! " 
Calvinism could much better afford to lose Whitefield than Wesley. 

The points which the Journal yields for remark are so numerous 
that it is difficult to know when to stop. We have in it many of 
Wesley's profoundly interesting opinions of men, places, books, and 
things. To quote one or two passages : 

I . . . . read over .... that celebrated book, Martin Luther's Com- 
ment on the Epistle to the Galatians. I was utterly ashamed. How have I 
esteemed this book, only because I heard it so commended by others, or at 
best, because I had read some excellent sentences occasionally quoted from 
it ! But what shall I say, now I judge for myself ? now I see with my own 
eyes ? Why, not only that the author makes nothing out, clears up not one 
considerable difficulty; that he is quite shallow in his remarks on many pas- 
sages, and muddy and confused on almost all ; but that he is deeply tinctured 
with mysticism throughout, and hence often dangerously wrong (pp. 76, 77). I 
finished the translation of Martin Luther's Life. Doubtless he was a man 
highly favoured of God, and a blessed instrument in his hand. But O ! what 
a pity that he had no faithful friend ! None that would at all hazards, rebuke 
him plainly and sharply, for his rough, untractable spirit, and bitter zeal for 
opinions, so greatly obstructive of the work of God ! (P. 1 72.) 
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Wesley is not alone in this wish. But the final quotation is this : 
Wed. 23 [1771], For what cause I know not to this day [my wife] set 

out for Newcastle, purposing never to return. Non earn reliqui: non 

dismisi : non revocabo. 

Things however did improve later, though there was a final rupture. 

Samuel Macauley Jackson. 
New York University, 
New York. 



THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES.' 

Recent discussions of the Chronicles, of which this commentary 
is a notable example, indicate the advance that a generation of criti- 
cism has made. The spirit of polemic has disappeared. Graf's 
epochal work on Chronicles in 1866 was mainly an assault upon the his- 
toricity of the Chronicle narratives on the assumption that the author 
used the books of Samuel and Kings as almost his only sources, sup- 
plementing them freely by his inventive genius. But great religious 
works do not grow in that way. Modern scholars have sought to dis- 
cover the steps in the evolution of that levitical and pragmatical con- 
ception of the Judean history, which is given in the books of Chroni- 
cles. Kittel's indication of the strata of sources is the most elaborate 
that has yet been presented. He has of course first of all a discussion 
of the twelve different works mentioned by the Chronicler, which, since 
Ewald's brilliant theory, have been recognized as all referring to a 
single, or at most a few, large works. Kittel thinks there were two 
post-exilic compilations : an enlargement and working over of our 
book of Kings and a Midrash which contained still further material. 
He thinks also that our book of Isaiah is referred to. He very rightly 
insists however that these must not be immediately accepted as the 
sources of Chronicles. The author had no thought of referring to his- 
torical authorities. Internal evidence alone can determine the ques- 
tion of sources. 

In this commentary, Kittel has elaborated his analysis beyond that 
presented in his critical text in the Haupt series. He finds at least 
eight strata of narrative. There is of course in the first place very 
much material that rests upon the earlier biblical books, either sub- 
stantially identical or somewhat modified. It is very difficult to say 

*Die Biicher der Chronik. UberseUt und erklart von Rudolf Kittel (— Hand- 
kommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack). Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xvi + i8opp. M. 4. 



